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CHAPTER 



ONE 



Suggestions, Information and Advice. 



■ HERE is but one word in the English lan- 
1 guage that describes the annual movemertt of 
I travelers to the Pacific Coast. That word is 
migration. To migrate is to "pass from, a 
colder to a warmer climate in autumn, return- 
ing in spring." That is precisely what hap- 
pens. Every fail and winter, a hundred 
I thousand people, more or less, pass from the 
cold climate of the East and North to the warm climate of Cal- 
ifornia. And the most extraordinary thing about this extraor- 
dinary movement is that the people who compose it are of all 
grades of society. There are a good many millionaires, a good 
many leaders of fashion, but for every man and woman of 
wealth and assured social position, there are twenty who have 
neither one nor the other. 





Twenty or thirty years ago, not one American in a hundred 
even thought of going to California for the winter. The trip 
across the continent was a thing to be feared. Vou left Chi- 
cago or St. Louis on, say, a Tuesday and. if you were fortunate, 
you arrived at Los Angeles on the following Tuesday. The 
car in which you rode was poorly furnished, insufficiently heated 
and badly ventilated. Washouts and landslides were of fre- 
quent occurrence and, as there were no dining cars, you ate 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. All that is changed. 
Nowadays the 2278 mile joumeyfrom Chicago to Los Angeles 
is made in less than three days. Debys are the exception, not 
the rule. Meals, equaling in variet)- and excellence those of 
the best hotels, are served at regular hours. The trains in 
service between Chicago and California are the handsomest in 
the country, and, as compared with those in effect elsewhere, 
the railroad rates are lowest. 

Everj'one knows what the result has been. The shortening 
of the running time, the radical reduction in the cost of reaching 
the Pacific Coast and the wonderful increase in the comfort (5 
the fip. have had the effect of stimulating cross-continent 
travel to an almost unbelievable extent. Other factors than 
those just named have contributed to the development of Cali- 
fornia travel. For the last four or five years, the railroads 
leading to the Pacific Coast have exploited its attractions in 
systematic fashion. This has been supplemented by the word- 
of-mouth advertising of those who have visited California. As 
a consequence, travel to California increases in an ever-increas- 
ing ratio. 

The California season begins about November i, and 
ends — if it can be said to end at all — about May i. The 
vanguard is composed principally of elderly people w'ho are 



s to escape ihe hardships and discomforis of winter at 
home. They are followed by the hundreds of well-to-do men 
and women who own their own homes in California and who 
live there five or six months of each year. High-water mark is 
reached early in January and continues until the end of Febru- 
ary. In March the \'olume of westbound travel shows a slight 
falling off. In April a still further decrease is noticeable. 

By the middle of January the California season is in full 
swing. The hotels and boarding houses are comfortably filled 
and strangers constitute a noticeable proportion of the population 
of scores of pretty towns along the coast. Early in March, a 




few of the army of visitors which has spent the winter in and 
around Los Angeles, begin to move northward. By the middle of 
the month the movement is well under way, increasing in num- 
bers as the season advances. 

To the man who knows and loves California, it is a source 
of constant surprise and disappointment to note the way in 
which thousands of visitors "gallop" through the state. They 
try to do (oo much. They spend their days in sight-seeing and 
their nights in traveling. In ten days they see the state 
from end to end. When they start for home they are completely 
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same thing applies to climate. And so, if Los Angeles and 
Riverside and Kedlands and a dozen other places that might 
be named are not so signally blessed, as regards climate, as are 
San Diego and Santa Barbara, they are none the worse for it. 
No one but a weather sharp would know that they fall one whit 
short of perfection. And, really, it is doubtful if they do. One 
thing sure is that no greater contrast is imaginable than that 
between the conditions which prevail in California in midwinter 
and those in the frigid East. No snow, no sleet, no bitter 
winds; instead, soft skies, sunshine and semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion. The newcomer can scarce believe the evidence of his 
senses. In less than half a week, he has been transported from 
a land of winter to one of summer. The streets are crowded 
with men and women dressed in the gayest of summer garb. 
Overhead are the bluest of blue skies, and ail round, the most 
beautiful landscapes in America. 

One phase of the migration to California that is worth noting 
is that it is composed very largely of people from the Cen- 
tral West. Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Baltimore are 
not so well represented as one would suppose. Chicago does 
better, as do also Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Buffalo, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas 
City. It is, however, a fact that an astonishing proportion of 
the people who go to California for the winter are residents of 
the smaller towns and cities. 

There are any number of routes to California, and they all 
have some advantage. Some of them base their claim for 
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patronage on the interesting character of the scenery en route; 
others on the fact that they are more direct than competing 
lines; others again achieve a considerable popularity because 
of the climatic conditions of the countiy through which they 
run. If your only object is to "get to California somehow," it 
makes little difference which line you select. But if, as is 
usually the case, you wish to make the trip in the shortest pos- 
sible time and with the greatest possible comfort, you will do 
well to ask for — and see that you get — tickets reading via the 
Rock Island System, Chicago to Santa Rosa, N. M., 
El Paso- North eastern System, Santa Rosa to El Paso, 
Southern Pacific Company, El Paso to California. 
These railroads maintain through train service from Chicago 
and Kansas City to Los Angeles and San Francisco. No 
change of cars is necessary — you get aboard the train at any 
point at which it stops and you go right through. All meals 
are served in dining cars and the route is shorter and more 
direct than any other between the Missouri River and Southern 
California. The highest point en route is several hundred feet 
lower than the highest point on other lines, and as a conse- 
quence the possibility of distress as a result of high altitudes is 
minimized. Another advantage of the El Paso route is that it 
is the most southerly line across the continent. This means 
that, during the fall and winter, the trip to California is made 
under climatic conditions that leave little to be desired. It may 
be snowing and blowing when you leave Chicago, but almost 
all the way from Kansas City to California is through a land 
where winter, as the word is understood in the East, is unknown. 



During the four months of the year when California travel 
is heaviest, regular train service to California by way of El 
Paso is supplemented by the operation of the Golden State 
Limited, unquestionably the handsomest and most luxuriously 
equipped fain crossing the American continent. The Golden 
State Limited leaves Chicago every evening, December zo to 
April 14, and arrives at Los Angeles on tlie afternoon of the 
third day thereafter. Its equipment comprises standard and 
compartment steeping cars, a buffet-smoking-library car and a 
dining car. On the rear of the last car is an observation plat- 
form, which will comfortably accommodate half a dozen persons. 




One of the sleeping cars runs through to San Francisco, 
another to Santa Barbara, the compartment car to Pasadena, 

the buffet-smoking-library car not going beyond Los Angeles. 

Satisfactory as was the service offered by this sumptuous 
train during the season of 1902-3, it will be still better during 
the coming year. The pretty custom of serving five-o'clock tea 
will be continued. Special attention will be paid to the dining 
car service and every effort will be made to maintain the high 
standard of last year — a standard which elicited the heartiest 
commendation of hundreds of patrons. In the buffet-smoking- 
library car, as also in the observation room, will be found the 
current issues of the magazines, the popular weeklies and the 



Chicago, Kansas City, Topeka, El Paso and Los Angeles daily 
papers. 

The rearrangement of the schedule of the California 
Express — the '■ unlimited " — which was recently made, has 
proven so satisfactory to the traveling public that no change in 
the running time of that train is contemplated. In this connec- 
tion, it is worth noting that the California Express is the only 
train between Chicago and Los Angeles, carrying both first and 
second class passengers, which furnishes dining car service. In 
addition to a standard sleeping car, a diner and first and second 
class coaches, it has one or more tourist sleepers. These 




cars are very comfortably furnished and constitute an ideal 
mode of travel for persons of moderate means. Second class 
tickets are honored and on certain days of the week, cars 
are in charge of experienced excursion conductors, who accom- 
pany them through to Los Angeles. The Rock Island System 
issues a folder, -Across the Continent in a Tourist Sleeping 
Car," which contains a map of its various tourist car lines, 
illustrations of exteriors and interiors, time tables, as well as a 
great deal of information likely to be of value to persons con- 
templating a transcontinental trip. A copy of this folder can 
be had by applying to any Rock Island ;icket agent or by writ- 
ing the Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
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special attention is directed to the information in this pub- 
lication which will be found under the heading, " How to Utilize 
one's Time to best Advantage." As far as known, this is 
the first time anything of this kind has been published, and 
although, as there stated, the itineraries are merely suggestive, 
it is a fact that one might do very much worse than to follow 
them blindly. They have been prepared with a great deal of 
care by men who know California thoroughly and include 
almost every point of interest in the state. 

Let us again suggest, however, that your trip through the 
Golden State be what it is supposed to be — a holiday, a pleas- 
ant outing. Don't hurry. Don't rush. Make your plans so 
as to permit of a stay of at least six weeks. Find out where 
you should go and go there. Don't make the mistake of upset- 
ting your arrangements merely because some chance acquaint- 
ance tells you some other place is better. Stay in Southern 
California until the worst of the winter, at home, is over. Then 
go north — to San Luis Obispo, Paso Robles, San Jose, Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz and San Francisco. Spend a week in San 
Francisco — longer if you can spare the time. It is the most 
interesting city on the continent. Within easy reach are any 
number of points worth seeing, but if your time is limited, it 
might be well to confine yourself entirely to San Francisco. 
Vou will find enough of interest there to occupy every minute 



There is only one other matter that calls for attention in 
this chapter — clothes. As might be inferred from what has 
been said in connection with the subject of climate, the visitor 
to California should be prepared for a considerable variatior) 
in temperature. Heavy winter clothing — outer clothing, that 
is — is not required if one has a light overcoat; but it is advis- 
able that one's supply of underwear be sufficiently varied to 
meet the requirements of a climate that is apt to vary from 45" 
to 80°. It should not be understood from this last statement 
that any such variation will be encountered at any one place. 
But the fact that California is nearly 800 miles long, should not 
be overlooked, and while a duck suit, a negligee shirt and a 
straw hat may be eminently proper during one's stay at Pasa- 
dena or Coronado, something more durable is needed when one 
reaches San Francisco. And so, the suggestion is offered that 
one be prepared for the equivalent of April as well as July, in 
the East, The strong probability is that overcoats and heavy 
wraps will not be needed while you are in Southern California, 
except occasionally in the evening, but they will be of service 
crossing the continent, as well as in Northern California. 





CHAPTER 



TWO 



In which the El Paso-Rock Island Route i 
BRIEFLY Described. 




llVE minutes' study of a map of the United 
" States will enable you to understand why the 
El Paso-Rock Island Route Is the most desir- 
I able route to California, 

See, here is Chicago. There is H Paso, 
I Almost due west of El Paso is Los Angeles. 
The line from Chicago to El Paso and 
from El Paso to Los Angeles is almost as 
direct as it can be. 

Note how it avoids the mountains. Only once in the 2278 
mile journey from Chicago to Los Angeles is the altitude more 
than 6600 feet. Nowhere is it so great as to cause distress. 

Note, also, the general course of the line — southwest by 
west. Every mile you travel brings you nearer California, but 
it also takes you further and further south. 

The El Paso- Rock Island Route has other advantages. 
The newest of transcontinental lines, it is one of the best in 
point of construction. The cars ride easily. The track is 
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good. There are comparatively few curves and no grades that 
are heavy enough to retard the motion of a rapidly moving 
train. The track west of El Paso has been sprinkled with oil 
and is almost entirely free from dust. The country, as viewed 
from the car window, is interesting. It is true that it lacks the 
t gorgeous mountain scenery for which Colorado, for example, is 

J famous, but it is equally true that there i; hardly a minute of 

Q the three days that one spends on the train that cannot profit- 

ably be spent in sight-seeing. 

The climatic advantages of the El Paso Route are not 
duphcated by any other highway across the continent. Almost 
all the way from Kansas City to California, it runs through a 
section of countty where the winters are so mild as hardly to 
be worthy of the name. No matter how stormy it may be when 
you leave Chicago^ it is almost a certainty that when you wake 
up next morning, the weather will be bright and sunny. It 
may not be warm, but it very surely will not be cold. The 
climate improves the further west you go. In New Mexico you 
may see snow, but it is a long way off. The journey across 
Texas and Arizona is made under ideal conditions. There is 
not a cloud in the sky and the air is a constant invitation to 
outdoor life — so much so, that every time the train stops you 
will drop off, wearing neither hat nor overcoat, for a stroll up 
and down the station platform. 

It is doubtful if any other line across the continent equals, 
or even approaches, the El Paso- Rock Island Route in the 




variety of the scenes which greet the eye of the traveler. There 
is a world of difference between the fertile farms and thrifty 
towns of Illinois and Missouri, for example, and the semi-arid 
stretches of New Mexico and Arizona. Andyet these latter are 
just as interesting, in their own way, as any other section of the 
United States. They have a fascination that can neither be 
explained nor denied — a fascination that is, however, wonder- 
fully well expressed by this extract from a recent issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly ; " None other than this long, brown land 
lays such a hold on the affections. The rainbow hills, the ten- 
der bluish mists, the luminous radiance of the spring, have the 
lotus charm. They trick the sense of time, so that once inhab- 
iting there, you always mean to go away without quite realizing 
that you have not done it. There is the divinest, clearest air 
to be breathed anywhere in God's world. Some day the world 
will understand that and the little oases on the windy tops of 
hills will harbor for healing its ailing, house-weary broods." 

The United States government has already testified to its 
faith in this region by the location at Fort Stanton, a few miles 
southeast of Carrizozo, N. M., of a sanitarium for consumptive 
sailors. Results have exceeded expectations. Tucumcari, 
Santa Rosa, Carrizozo and Alamagordo each has its little 
colony of health-seekers. With more and better accommoda- 
tions than they now possess they would attract people from all 
over the world. 




The Southwest is a " new " country. It is thinly settled. 
The towns are few and far apart. Cattle, horses and sheep 
roam at will. Here and there is a little patch of irrigated land — 
a touch of green in a world of brown. But for the most part 
the country is inhabited by prairie dogs and jack rabbits. And 
yet, new as they are, New Mexico and Arizona are the oldest 
sections of the United States. Long before the Pilgrim Fathers 
came in sight of Plymouth Rock, they were peopled and 
ruled by a civilization of which there are now only slight traces 
and no knowledge except that it once existed. But here, as 
everywhere else in this wonderful country of ours, man's inge- 
nuity is at work. This lone land — rich beyond compare in 
everything but water — is being reclaimed, and in less time than 
it takes to build a trans-Isthmian canal, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona will be gardens of delight, filled with contented and happy 
people. 

To go into details; The El Paso-Rock Island Route, on 
the way from Chicago to Los Angeles, traverses Illinois, Iowa 
(in part), Missouri, Kansas, one corner of Oklahoma, and 
anoliier of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern Califor- 
nia. The principal towns and cities en route are: Joliet, 
Moline, Rock Island, (where the Peoria branch joins the main 
line,) Davenport, Muscatine, Kansas City, Topeka, McFarland, 
Herington, Dalhart, Tucumcari, Aiamagordo, El Paso, Tucson, 
Yuma, Colton and Pomona. The distance from Chicago to 
Los Angeles is 2278 miles; from Kansas City, 1761 miles — 
nearly forty miles shorter than any other line. The highest point 
en route is Corona, N. M., 6666 feet above the level of the sea. 



Of the tovms and cities named in the preceding paragraph, 
El Paso is the only one which will be described at length. A 
thrifty and rapidly growing city, its greatest attraction for 
tourists lies in the fact that it is only a few minutes ride by elec- 
tric car from the Mexican town of Juarez. 

The suddenness of the change is bewildering. From a wide- 
awake American city, with department stores, telephones, elec- 
tric lights and automobiles, you cross the usually dry and 
frequently dusty Rio Grande and you are in Juarez, to all 
appearance in the very heart of old Mexico. It is the " whole 
piece " of which the Midways of the expositions are only sam- 
ples — street after street of one-story adobe buildings in which 
8,000 swarthy inhabitants live and do business, picturesquely 
clad, especially in the matter of hats, knowing little or nothing 
of your language, or of you. There are striking types of femi- 
nine beauty, quaint-faced little children, and sitting on the curbs, 
or astride solemn-visaged donkeys, are old men who in hair, 
dress and general make-up out-caricature anything seen in 
comic opera. 

The old adobe church or cathedral, said to have been built 
in part by the Indian neophytes 350 )'ears ago, is one of the 
show places, as well as a continually occupied place of prayer, 
for your Mexican, whatever else he may be. is devout almost 




beyond belief. The bull-ring is next in popularity, and real 
bull-fights are pulled off from time to time. The best building 
in the municipality, except the custom house, is the new jail, 
which one is almost sorry to see is equipped with all the " mod- 
em improvements." 

El Paso, already a center for eight railroads, is growing 
rapidly — in 1880, less than 800, today, 30,000 population; and 
with recent discoveries of coal within 150 miles, and the cheap 
oil of Texas and California, the only obstacle which stood in 
the way of its becoming the metropolis of the Southwest 
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appears to have been removed. With a mineral environment 
the value of which is apparently unlimited, with shipments of 
cattle already amounting to millions of dollars annually, with 
the territory and resources of two republics to draw upon and 
a rapidly growing reputation as a health resort, the future of El 
Paso is assured. 

Hundreds of invalids, for whom the higher elevations are 
too cold in winter and the coast climate too enervating, find in 
the almost continuous sunshine and exceptional dryness of El 
Paso, combined with the tonic of a wide daily range of temper- 
ature, exactly the conditions that suit them best. 



From El Paso the route is by way of the Southern Pacific 
almost directly west through Arizona, with mountain scenery on 
either side forming for hundreds of miles an almost continuous 
border of varying sublimity and beauty. Never very near, and 
sometimes so remote as only to suggest their forms, these 
groups come in sight one after another, some suggesting mighty 
castles and impregnable fortresses compared with which Gibral- 
tar is a plaything. In others, the cloud-like blending of their 
forms of graceful beauty little suggest the utter barrenness, 
the forbidding roughness, the impossible ascents of the reality. 




Nowhere, not even in Colorado, is there a better opportunity to 
study, to enjoy and appreciate the beauty of mountain scenery 
from a distance than along the line followed by the Rock 
Island's transcontinental trains. 

Tucson (population 10,000) is the largest town between El 
Paso and Los Angeles as well as one of the oldest in the 
country, having been founded in 1552. Its citizens claim that it 
has the "most perfect winter climate In the United States." 
One thing sure is that its popularity as a winter resort increases, 
year by year. Altitude 2369 feet, average rainfall, 1 2 inches a 




Thirty-five miles north of Maricopa, on the Southern Paci- 
fic, is Phcenix, the capital of the territory of Arizona. From the 
standpoint of population, Phoenix is not "very much of a town," 
but when you take a few other things into consideration — 
climate, hotel accommodations, surroundings, etc., — it is about 
as nice a little city as you will find. Throughout Arizona and 
New Mexico they speak of it as the "Paris of the Southwest." 
Its streets are clean, its people generous and warmhearted, and 
they know how to entertain visitors. 

As the result of all this, Phcenix is the winter home of 
thousands of strangers from the blustery Ekst. A conservative 
estimate of the number of people who visit it during the time 
of year when cold weather pre vails ^elsewhere, not in Arizona 
— is 25,000. At no time from December 1st until March 31st 
are there less than 4000 or 5000 strangers in town. Phcenix 
is a favorite "stopping off" place for trans-continental travelers. 
The first time they visit it, it may be with the intention of stay- 
ing for 'only a day or two, but as a rule they remain much 
longer. 

Whitelaw Reid, who has had exceptional opportunities of 
familiarizing himself with the world's great health and pleasure 
resorts, says of Phosnix: During a five months' residence in 
Southern Arizona in winter, there was but one day when the 
weather made it actually unpleasant for me to take excercise in 
the open air at some time or other during the day. Of course 




there were a good many days which a wcathor observer would 
describe as "cloudy," and some that were "showery ;" but iherc 
were only four days when we did not have brilliant sunshine at 
some time during the day. Even more than F^typt, anywhere 
north of Luxor, Arizona is the land of sunshine. 

Of more than ordinary interest to travelers via the Kl I'aso 
route are the wonderful mirages one is almost snre lo see while 
crossing Arizona. They are wonderfully realislic so much so 
that one f^nds it difficult to believe they are as unsiilisUntial UH 
a dream. No two are alike, but the most common is thnl of a 
vast lake, dotted with islands, from which rise striinge MoDrisli- 
looking castles. Sometimes they are in view for only a few 
moments, while at others, they are visible for an hour or nwire. 

It is by this route, also, that for two hours passage is 
through a valley once the bed of an ancient salt lake, anil now 
from 2o to 263 feet below the level of the sea. Kmerging from 
this strange depression, we come almost at once into the great 
citrus-growing region, with thousands of acres of oranges and 
lemons, and scattered among them Ihc lovely winter homes of 
Southern California. 




CHAPTER THREE 



A Historical Sketch of California. 



^\ ^GOOD many wise men have said foolish things 
/~\ about the origin of the name California. It 
-^ \.| was certainly first used in an early Spanish 
romance, where it stood for the name of an 
imaginary island, which 'lay hard by para- 
I dise itself. It was probably coined by the 
author, who little guessed what a golden 
word he was minting. 

Early in the sixteenth century some Spanish colonists work- 
ing north, struck the peninsula of Lower California. It is pos- 
sible that they mistook it for an island. It is tolerably certain 
that one of them was a lettered man, a lover of romance, with a 
streak of poetry in his composition, for he called the seeming 
island California, and the name stuck like a stroke of nature. 
It is a pity that his name is unknown, for he deserves a monu- 
ment. The extension of the name from the peninsula to the land 
lying to the north, led, in time, to the descriptive phrase of Las 
Califomias, that is to say, Baja California and Alta California. 
The latter, Upper California, was the name by which the country, 
the present state, was known after the independence of Mexico. 
Very little was known of Upper California until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Among the early navigators Cabrillo 
is the classic name; this by virtue of chronology alone, inas- 
much as Drake himself thirty-seven years later, 1579, made a 
landing, and like a true Briton called the land New Albion. So 
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that there ■ 



L New England on the Pacific before there 
was one upon the Atlantic. At the opening of the seventeenth 
century Vizcaino made some explorations along- the coast, and 
there the matter rested for a hundred and fifty years. The 
history of California really begins in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. It requires some effort of the imagination 
to realize this fact, because in character, temperament, conduct 
and environment, California, at the time when George Wash- 
ington was a full-grown man, was infinitely nearer to the time 
of Pizarro than that of Washington. A curious mist of pseudo- 
mediseval chivalry and adventure envelops both land and peo- 
ple, and lends an odd charm of antiquity to what is, neverthe- 
less, essentially modem. 

The most remarkable of the many remarkable orders of the 
Roman Church is that of the Order of Jesus. More than all 
the other orders put together, it has effectively served the 
church, while, at the same time, there is scarcely a country in 
which it has gained a footing, from which it has not been, at 
some time or other, expelled. It was the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, and the taking over of the missions of Lower California 
by the Franciscans, which led to the new outburst of missionary 
zeal in the direction of Upper California. Monkly ambition, 
priestly fervor and political acumen were the blended motives 
of the expeditions by land and sea, which rendezvoused at San 
Diego, where the first mission was founded in July, 1769. The 
first pueblo was founded at San Jose in November, 1777. 

These two words, mission and pueblo, are the master words 
of Spanish policy and achievement. Modern colonizing powers 
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thrust the missionary in the vanguard of the army of conquest 
and civilization. Behind him is the trader, then the political 
representative, then the soldier, and last of all the administrator 
of the new government. On the whole, the method of Spain 
was less circuitous and more straightforward. She set forth 
her gospel man as standing for the dominant idea, but on his 
right hand and his left she placed a fighting man, and to him 
she said, very sternly, " Prepare ye the way of the Lord." 
And as they were ordered, so did they. 

The military superiority of the Spaniards rendered any 
serious opposition of the natives impossible, so that there was 
little to impede the establishment of missions apart from the 
necessity of discovering suitable localities. Nor in this matter 
did the singular genius which has attended the monks all over 
the world fail them in California. 

Of the Fathers it may be said that most of them were good 
men; many were able men. One, Junipero Serra, was a great 
man. For some fifteen years he was at the head of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and he has left behind him a reputation which Cal- 
ifornia, to her honor, will not willingly let die. The missions 
grew apace, so that at the end of the century they numbered 
nearly a score, with an average of Ivio paiires to each, and a 
body of neophytes estimated at upwards of thirteen thousand. 
Probably no one thing did more to impress the imagination of 
the natives than the architecture of these missions. Built of 
adobe and covering many acres of land, they followed Spanish 
models, and were an imposing embodiment of ideas ecclesi- 
astical and military. Half churches and half fortresses, they 








represented an idea of power and dignity which must have been 
impressive and awesome to the minds of the simple savages of 
{ the Pacific Slope. The growth of the pueblos, settlements of 

Hispafio-Mexicaris, was much slower, as -befitted the rooting of 
a secular civilization. After many years of struggle, the inde- 
pendence of Mexico being achieved, the formal proclamation of 
the event was made in California in 1822. Whenever the out- 
lying provinces of an empire are not themselves the first to fall 
( away, they are generally the last. And there Is no doubt that 

■» California looked, with considerable suspicion and repugnance, 

1 on the triumph of free principles in Mexico. The blow was 

somewhat softened by the skeleton framework of imperial gov- 
ernment set up by Iturbide, but with the passing of that kingly 
phantom, and the establishment of a republican form of govern- 
ment, the padres assumed an attitude of decided opposition. 
This was carried to the extent, in 1825, of refusing subscription 
to the oath of loyalty to the republic. Thenceforward there 
were two parties in California, the clerical and the anti-clerical, 
the latter standing not only for republicanism but, with special 
emphasis, for the secularization of the missions. By this time 
the missions had not only scores of thousands of Indians, but 
also much land and, for a poor country, great wealth. It was 
certainly asking too much to expect the fathers themselves to 
lay the ax to the root of the great ecclesiastical tree which they 
had planted and nurtured with so much love and diligence, if 
not always with equal wisdom. It was comparatively easy for 
California to become republican and anti-clerical, In accordance 
with the policy of Mexico, now become the central government, 




but when it came to setting metes and bounds to the pdicy and 
ambition of California, Mexico was soon to discover that Cali- 
fornia had been an apt pupil, and had learned the lessons set 
her only too well. The soil of California was well adapted to 
the growth of the sentiment of local independence, and it was 
soon argued that California could do as well without Mexico as 
Mexico had done without Spain, The argument was fairly 
logical, and its edge was made keener by events as time went on. 
The Mexican period proper, as relating to administration, 
extends from 1825 to 1846. During this period there was a 
world of military and political happenings, whose interest lies 
not in their importance nor in their obscurity, but in the price- 
less element of genuine Spanish Quixotism, which touched the 
ridiculous with pathos and lent an expression of comicality to 
the grim face of tragedy itself. The whole Mexican period was 
one of considerable disturbance and ferment. From Echean- 
dia, the first governor, to Pio Pico, the last, each had to face 
some outbreak and display some military force. What had 
happened on a large scale in Mexico, now happened on a small 
scale in California. There were marches and skirmishes, bat- 
tles and fierce charges, but there were no dead and no wounded 
unless an accident occurred. This bloodlessness was, perhaps, 
the worst feature of the case. Some blood-letting would have 
done both sides good. As it was, after a stricken field, both 
parties were left in perfect health and perfect anger to continue 
agitation and make bad blood. Of all the governors, Alvarado 
was the mo.st active. He began as a rebel, and among his fel- 
low rebels there was to be detected, for the first time, a new and 
portentous element consisting of foreigners, of whom some 
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were Americans. The governor was captured and shipped to 
America. Alvarado was elected in his place by the people, and 
California was proclaimed a sovereign state. Mexico answered 
this audacious act by appointing another governor who met 
Alvarado in the field, fought a battle, killed one man, and then, 
like a gentleman, surrendered. His name was Carrillo, and he 
was a Califomian. Straightway Mexico faced her clever rebel 
in characteristic fashion. She crushed him, not with an army, 
that would have been unmannerly, but with a commission which 
reci^nized him as the legal head of the " Department of Cali- 
fornia." 

Alvarado was succeeded in 1842 by Michellorence. He 
was a general, and in a little time found himself confronted by 
a serious revolt. This time there were foreigners on both sides. 
The general surrendered, a revolutionary government was 
established, and was finally legalized by Mexican recognition. 
The political connection between the two countries was 
growing very slender, but it still held. California was still 
a " Department," and Pio Pico was at its head, with Don Jose 
Castro as commander-in-chief. This was the state of affairs 
when the drama of American conquest opened. One is fre- 
quently confronted with the unsophisticated question : " \\'hat 
right had the United States to seize California?" In one sense 
it had no right except the time-honored one of superior force- 
But in another sense it had the great political right to secure 
for itself as free a seaboard to the west as it had to the east. 
And before an impenilive political necessity no other argument 
can make good its footing. 
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At the opening of 1846 the white population of California 
amounted to some jo,ooo souls, of whom 2000, mostly Ameri- 
cans, were foreigners. The latter contained some good and 
honorable men, but the majority were mere adventurers, who 
traveled lightly in respect to conscientious scruples. Bold and 
shrewd, the disturbed state of the country, coupled with its prac- 
tical defenselessness, bred In these men ambitious thoughts. 
But it is only fair to add that thoughts of a similar complexion 
were being bred largely at Washington. A band of these wild 
spirits seized some horses belonging to General Castro, and then 
marched upon Sonoma, a northern military post, where they 
took possession of some cannon and small arms, and captured 
several military leaders. This was the inauguration of the 
famous "Bear" revolution. It happened that at this time, 
Brevet Captain Fremont, topographical engineer, at the head 
of half a hundred well-armed adventurers, was roving among 
the northern settlements on a so-called surveying expedition. 
Hearing of what had taken place, on June 25th he joined the 
revolutionists at Sonoma. A few days later, the U. S. Frigate 
Savannah arrived at Monterey, and on the 7th July, C^mmodore 
Sloat legalized the filibustering movement by ordering the Amer- 
ican flag to be hoisted, which was done amid the cheers of the 
sailors, marines and filibusters. On the 15th, Commodore Stock- 
ton arrived in the frigate Congress, and on August 17 th he issued 
a proclamation as " Commander-in-Chief and Governor of Cali- 
fornia," in which he announced that the " Territory of Califor- 
nia now belonged to the United States." There were numerous 
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insignificant skirmishes from time to time, but at the close of the 
year the country was still in possession of the Califoraians, 
except the ports of San Diego, MDistereyand San Francisco, 
which were commanded by the gunb c the warships. Affairs 
were in this condition when General Kearney reached San 
Diego on December 12th, after a gallant march from the Rio 
Grande, during which he fought the enemy at San Pascual, and 
lost by fight, famine and fatigue, two-thirds of his men, the 
notable Morraon battalion. On December 2gth, General Kear- 
ney, in company with Commodore Stockton, set out from 
San Diego with some six hundred men, mostly sailors and 
marines, having a battery of six guns and a baggage train of 
eleven ox-wagons. That was the regular army of conquest. 
Meanwhile, from Monterey, Fremont was advancing with the 
irregular army of conquest, consisting of upwards of four hun- 
dred, who were rather raiders and filibusters than soldiers. 
The objective in both cases was the same, Ciudad de Los 
Angeles. The march from San Diego was uneventful until 
January 8, 1847, when the enemy ineffectually disputed the pas- 
sage of t!ie San Gabriel River. On the following day the col- 
umn was harassed by the enemy in front and on its flanks. 
There was some artillery fire, some skirmishing, and a charge 
of the Californians, which was easily repulsed. On the follow- 
ing morning the Americans took possession of Los Angeles. 
Meanwhile. Fremont and his filibusters had halted, with a 
pretty sense of leisure, at the pleasant mission of San Fernando, 




twenty-four miles distant from Los Angeles. On January 13, 
they marched to the rancho of Conenya, twelve miles nearer 
Los Angeles, accompanied by two Californian officers who had 
arrived the day before and were empowered to treat for 
peace. Kearney and Stockton, Fremont's superior officers, 
were only twelve miles away, in Los Angeles, but Fremont con- 
sidered it consistent with his military duty to draw up and agree 
to certain terms of capitulation and peace. And so ended, 
officially, perhaps the funniest little make-believe war, involv'.ig 
great issues, the world ever saw. There was still Mexico to be 
reckoned with, but so far as California was concerned Mexico 
rendered no bill and received no cheque. There followed a 
period of official friction and demoralization among the Amer- 
icans, into which it is not necessary to enter here. In the fol- 
lowing year a delver, digging a ditch, turned up gold, and with 
it modem California. 
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Southern California, Riverside, Redlands, Los Angeles, 

Santa Catalina Island, San Diego and 

Co RON A DO Beach. 




N taking the State of California into consid- 
eration, one should realize — 

That, although irregular in shape, and at 
no place much over 200 miles wide, it is the 
second largest state in the Union — of greater 
a than New York, Ohio, and all New 
England put together; that some of its coun- 
ties are as large as an Eastern state ; that each 
has interesting features of its own, and, finally, that life is short. 
It is not the object of this publication to be a complete 
guide-book of the state, or a cyclopedia of California wisdom 
and statistics. No attempt will be made so much as to name 
scores of places eminently worth seeing and knowing, but merely 
to select for brief description some that are typical, others that 
are unique, and none which should be omitted from the itineraiy 
of the most hurried tourist that ever skimmed a state. 
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Eastern tourists, visiting California for the first time, are 
eager to see the orange groves — and naturally enough, for there 
is something about the very idea of an orange grove that appeals 
to our curiosity, as It does later, to our love of the beautiful. 

Fortunately for travelers by the El Paso-Rock Island line, 
their route lies through the largest orange growing district in 
the world. There are hundreds of places in California, and 
some even in Arizona, where oranges are grown successfully, 
either as the pastime of a gentleman, or for profit; but if one 
wishes to see the industry in its highest development as a 
money-making business, he will do well to visit Riverside and 
Redlands, not merely for a sight of their oranges, but for pano- 
ramas of vernal beauty beyond the power of words to describe. 

Standing on the heights overlooking Riverside and looking 
down upon a city of 8000 souls, the center, as it were, of a great 
orange orchard of nearly 30,000 acres, with two avenues running 
through it, each ten miles in length, bordered all the way by- 
magnolia, palm, pepper, and eucalyptus trees — orange trees num- 
bered by the hundred thousand, many of them planted so near to- 
gether that their branches completely roof the ground, it seems 
impossible that only a few years ago this valley was a sheep ranch. 

To-day it furnishes one-third of the orange output of the 
state, shipping more or less fruit every month in the year, some 
months as many as fifty carloads daily, at times giving employ- 
ment in the packing houses to from 500 to looo employes and 
receiving annually for oranges alone ten million dollars 1 



It was at Riverside that the famous Washington nave! or 
seedless orange was originated and sent forth to an appreciative 
world. The two parent trees from which sprang all the navel 
oranges that were ever eaten are shown among the curiosities 
of the place. No two trees, probably, ever fathered so much 
wealth. 

No one will have truly seen California who does not go to 
Riverside, a fact already so well understood and acted upon by 
tourists that a nnw and elegant hotel, of 200 guest-rooms, has 
been built and furnished at a cost of 8200,000. It ranks among 
the finest hotels in a state which is famous for its hotels. 

A ride on the electric car down Magnolia Avenue will give 
you an opportunity of seeing Riverside's orchards to advantage 
and a visit to one of the packing houses, where the fruit is 
being cleaned, sorted and packed, will show you how it is 
prepared for market. 

Kedlands claims that it is the home of thirty millionaires. 

Surely, no ixie can blame miUionaires for living here, and 
from some points of view in and near that city of delights, one 
wonders why they should ever wish to live elsewhere. 

It was not till 1885 that the first carload of oranges was 
shipped from Redlands, fifteen years after Riverside was 
founded; yet the output fo' 1891-2 was 2500 cars, while the 
number of young orchards 
coming into bearing makes 
it probable that this 
amount will be largely 
increased within a few 
years. At the same time, 
it is a curious fact that 
some of the best orange 
groves in Redlands are 
already being leveled — 
and for the still more in- 
teresting reason that the 
land they stand upon is 
more valuable for homes 
than for any other crop 
that can be thought of 
There is something in that 
Thirty Millionaire idea 
after all. To be a million- 
aire means, for one thing. 
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that the whole world is at your disposal as to where you shall 

J make your home; and that so many men o( great, wealth should 

have chosen this quiet little inland city is not merely a compli- 

■, ment, but an asset, especially as some of them are pleased to 

express their satisfaction with the place by benefactions in 
■ the shape of parks, libraries, highways, and other public 

; improvements. 

i- , For instance. Canyon Crest Park, on Smiley Heights, main- 

tained at the personal expense of the Smiley Brothers, is public, 

' ' in that the five miles of roadway with which its zoo acres are trav- 

ersed, are free to all. It is said to contain over one thousand 
varieties of trees and shrubs, while its flowers are never counted 1 
To be transported in the dead of an Eastern winter to 
Smiley Heights, with its masses of bud and blossom on every 
side, their fragrance mingling with that of the orange flowers 
wafted upwards from ten thousand trees ; to look out upon great 
seas of vendure, through the dark green leaves of which shines 
the golden yellow of the ripening fruit ; to note the lovely homes, 
the mansions, and the cottages that give the scene its human 
interest, and then from this vernal paradise to lift your eyes to 
the mighty mountain ranges and behold, only a little way be- 
yond, the lofty summits of old San Bernardino and San Oorgonto 
shining serenely white with snow, or, perhaps, tinged with red 
and purple in the sunset's glow, is altogether such a dream that 
one would pinch himself if it were not for fear he would awake. 
The tourist does not need to be told to go to Los Angeles. 
He will go there anyway, partly because it is the southern 
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metropolis of the state, partly because it is the principal center 
of winter pleasure travel, is charming in itself, and charming in 
its easily reached -surrouTidings. Both the mountains and the 
ocean are so near at hind that it is possible in winter to go 
sleigh-riding in the morning, pick ripe oranges for luncheon, 
and take a comfortable and refreshing sea-bath in the afternoon. 
The climate is typical of Southern California, and so widely has 
its resident population been recruited from the Eastern states 
that among its 150,000 inhabitants are almost sure to be found 
former friends or neighbors. For Los Angeles is essentially a 
city of homes, and hundreds coming yearly from the East to 
take up their residence in Southern California prefer to do so 
where, in addition to perpetual summer, they can enjoy ail the 
advantages of city life. There is, as yet, no lack of room, and 
a detached cottage, with yard and garden, is an easy possibility. 
The land bought and house built, little time is lost in waiting 
for things to grow ; and in the course of a few months, even 
" vine and fig tree " add their attractions to the new home. 

Los Angeles is a city of fruit and flowers, of palms and 
pepper trees, of century plants and tree geraniums, of roses 
climbing to the house-tops, a city of parks, drives, and fine 
hotels, bustling, active, enterprising, full of faith in itself and in 
its future. The suburbs include delightful places where, both 
summer and winter, very enjoyable days can be passed. Santa 
Monica (18 miles) adds to fine bathing the advantage of a large 
and well-conducted hotel, while Long Beach (22 miles), 
Redondo Beach (20 miles), Playa del Bey, Brighton Beach and 
San Pedro (25 miles), all have their partisans. 
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Among the many inland ton-ns and resorts within a few 
hours of Los Angeles are: 

Alhambra, 9 miles. 

San Gabriel, 9 miles, the site of San Gabriel Missi m, founded 
in 1771. 

Sierra Madre, 16 miles, elevation laoo feet. 

Monrovia, 19 miles, Baldwin's ranch one mile distant. 

Pomona, 33 miles, the center of one of the most extensive 
orange-growing sections in the state. 

Ontario, 39 miles, proud of the fact that its irrigation system 
is one of the finest in the world. 

Azusa, 24 miles. 

Covina, 2 1 miles, the largest berry -growin,j district in South- 
em California. 

San Bernardino, 60 miles, the " City of Mineral Springs " and 
surrounded by a rich fruit country. 

Loma Linda, 62 miles, where one oi the most homelike 
hotels in the state is situated. 

Idyllwild, 120 miles, one mile above the sea and among the 
pines and white oaks of the San Jacinto Mountains. 

Hsinore, 97 miles, situated in the foothills ;;nd possessing 
no less than too hot springs. 

Orange, 31 miles, surrounded by a remarkably beautiful 
fruit-growing district. 

Santa Ana, 35 miles, a typical Southern California town, 
well built, thrifty and attractive. 

Pasadena, in one sense a suburb of Los Angeles, although 
nine miles distant, is, in fact, the third city of Southern California, 
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having possibly 12,000 inhabitants, and more beautiful homes, it 
is said, than any other city in the state. Many wealthy families 
reside here during the elsewhere inclement months, and its hotels, 
the Raymond, Green, and Pintoresca are conspicuous for their 
size and the completeness of their appointments, T.ocated at 
the west end of the San Gabriel valley, at the foot of the Sierra 
Madre range, about eighteen miles from and 900 feet above the 
ocean, its climate is both healthful and agreeable. 

For twelve years the Pasadena " Tournament of Roses " has 
been held on New Year's Day, and formally opens the " winter " 
season. 

This fete is now so famous, and so elaborately observed by 
the competition for prizes for the most tastefully decorated 
vehicle, that it attracts many visitors, who make it a point to 
arrive on that date, and is followed daily by tallyho drives, 
horseback parties, and mountain, canyon, and seaside excur- 
sions with which social life in Pasadena is diversified. 

t)n the way from Los Angeles to Pasadena is situated the 
oldest and largest of American ostrich farms, and the oppor- 
tunity to see a hundred or more of this kind of poultry in all 
stages, from the egg to the thousand dollar specimen, should 
not be neglected. For viewed either as an anatomical specimen 
or a moral example, the ostrich is a curious bird ; no matter 
whether you are tracing a whole orange as it meanders down 
what Mark Twain might call a "lingering eternity" of a neck; 



or contemplate the male as it patiently and unsellishly takes turns 
with the female in hatching out thelryoimg. Faithful as well as 
accommodating partners are these greatest of feathered blpuds, 
Divorces are wholly unknown, and second marriages the 
exception. 

At the ostrich farm is another curiosity in the shape of a solar 
motor, in which 1788 mirrors concentrate the sunshine upon a 
central boiler which generates steam that in turn pumps wiiler at 
the rate of 14.00 gallons a minute, is entirely automatic, self-fed, 
self-tended, and, of course, was built in New Kngland, It is of no 
earthly use in cloudy weather, but here, where the sun shines most 
constantly, the experiment is interesting, to say the least. 

The ascent of Mount Lowe, twelve miles from I'asadcna, 
affords a series of genuine sensations. It is mountain climbing 
made easy. Vou have all the thrills of apparent imminent peril, 
with no real danger. Cable car and trolley are subslitute<i for 
alpenstock and breath -exhausting effort, and without fatigue 
and in short order you are elevated 5000 feet above the .tea. 

Mount Lowe is one of the Sierra Madre, the Mother 
Mountain range, overlooking all the intervening country Kj the 




Pacific Ocean, including thirty-two towns and cities in the very 
heart of Southern California. An inclined cable railroad, 3000 
feet long, covers 1300 feet of the ascent, a section of it being, it 
is said, the steepest railroad in the world. The rest of the way 
is by a trolley line which for positively startling effects, is with- 
out an equal. It is laid along the very edge of canyons appar- 
ently bottomless in depth, but really not more than 2000 feet; 
and you are shot around curves into what, to all appearances, is 
mid-air, catching your breath a second only to repeat the catch 
with variations a moment later. Wider and wider grows 
the landscape beneath you, wilder and wilder the scene near by. 
You cross the great circular bridge 200 feet in length, the upper 
end 120 feet higher than the lower, the road ending finally at a 
pretty alpine inn near the head of Grand Canyon. The trip 
from there to the summit must be made on foot, or muleback. 
A fine, working astronomical observatory with a twenty-two 
foot telescope, sixteen inches in diameter, and a search light, by 
which a newspaper can be read on the coast, jire to be seen at 
Echo Mountain, where cable car and trolley meet. 

If time presses, and you can not see even all the most 
important places in Southern California, sacrifice anything but 
Santa Catalina. 

It is an island in the blue waters of the Pacific, three and 
one-h.ilf hours from Los 
Angeles, and reached by 
steamer every day in the 
year. It contains some 
47,000 acres, much of it 
mountainous. The chief 
sport is fishing, and such 
fishing as few other places 
in the world afford. Here 
is caught, as nowhere else, 
with hook and line, the 
leaping tuna, the gamiest 
fish that swims. No pret- 
tier sight ever gladdened 
an angler's eye than to see 
a school of tunas rushing 
through the bay of Avalon, 
leaping ten or fifteen feet 
into the air, in pursuit of 
flying fish. 




The tuna weighs from loo to 250 pounds, and to land one 
takes anywhere from ten minutes to ten hours. Black sea-bass 
weighing from loo to 400 pounds are also caught here with rod 
and reel. Yellowtail ranging from seventeen to eighty pounds 
are caught from the wharf, fighting more desperately than any 
salmon, and next as a game fish is the white sea-bass. The 
fishing at Catalina is not merely a matter of tradition ; the Tuna 
Club of 250 members meets every year, new records are estab- 
lished, and the gold medal is duly awarded. Every day in the 




year some fish are caught, with no apparent diminution in the 
supply. 

But more remarkable even than the fishing, and more 
beautiful than words can tell, are the Marine Gardens that sur- 
round this magic isle. The waters of the Pacific are marvel- 
ously transparent. In their depths are growing plants and 
flowers in all the tropical luxuriance that vegetation here dis- 
plays on land. In order to view them adequately, glass- 
boljtomed boats have been devised through which these 
exquisitely beautiful forms of nature can be seen as satisfactorily 



as if on land. Language utterly fails to express the wonder 
and admiration excited by this vast natural aquarium in which 
strange plants and vines and flowers of the most delicate tints 
and shadows wave back and forth in graceful undulations ; while 
among their branchesmove golden perch and blue and emerald 
fish as bright of hue as any feathered songster. Starfish, sea 
cucumbers, sea horses, and a thousand unnamed wonders of the 
deep greet the eye, and hold one fascinated. So fairy-like and 
unreal does all this appear that to catch sight of a school of 




mermaids, or of old Neptune's self, would scarcely be surprising. 

It makes little difference what time of year you visit Cata 
lina, climatic conditions being practically the same summer and 
winter. In summer a great tent city is maintained where, under 
canvas, and at small expense, all the benefits and pleasures of 
the island are available. There are also good hotels, of which 
the Metropole is the largest. 

Situated in the extreme southwest comer of the state, and 
of the United States, 1 26 miles southwest of Los Angeles, is the 
flourishing city of San Diego, and, near by, Coronado Beach 
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■where is to be found a climate which is as nearly equable as 
any on the globe. According to government records, only 
twice in three years has the temperature exceeded 90°, and only 
four times in Mty years has it been as low as 32°. From 1872 
to 1900 there were, on an average, only six days in a year when 
it was either above 80° or below 40°. The average change in 
temperature from day to day is only about two degrees. 

It is not necessary to say whether for continuous residence 
an equable climate is wholly desirable. That a great many 
people think it is, is proven by the fact that since the Hotel del 
Coronado was opened, it has entertained over a million guests. 
Frequently, during the winter, its 750 rooms are not sufficient to 
accommodate all who come. 

And although the vast hotel, the bathing, the golf, the drives, 
the fishing, help make the place attractive, it is the climate 
which brings, and holds, and brings 4gain. 

The hotel is open throughout the year ; and in summer a 
camp under canvas Is also maintained on the beach, where, at 
very moderate prices, a family can enjoy every possible advan- 
tage and comfort of the seaside, with many privileges not 
usually attainable. 
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CHAPTER 



FIVE 



Santa Barbara, Monterey, San Jos£, Santa Cruz and the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University at Palo Alto. 



I ' ■ ' li£SantaBarbaraMissian,establishedini786, 

^^^ I is exceptional, in that it is the only one of Cali- 

H^^b I fomia's missions which has always remained 

^^^H|^~ in the hands of the Franciscans. Its well 

^^^^^^■k^^^ I 'reserved buildings were erected in 1823, and 
^^^^^^BBBL are visited by thousands. Few landscapes 
^^^^H^^^^^ in California are more delightful than that 
'*~ unrolled from the mission tower, few gardens 
more interesting than that within its solemn walls, 

As in the holy calendar Saint Barbara is reputed to have 
been the fairest of them all, so perhaps, to many eyes, the 
loveliest, the most to be desired of all the places in California, 
is her peaceful, flower-decked namesake Santa Barbara, loved 
alike by her father the mountain, her mother the sea. 

Santa Barbara has more of the conservative Spanish element 
than any other city in the state ; it is only recently that she has 
been placed, by the opening of the Coast Line of the Southern 
Pacific, on the great highway of tourist travel ; but her day of 
popularity has arrived. A new and very large hotel, the Potter, 
has been erected near the beach, and will share with the long- 
established and favorite Arlington the patronage of tourists. 




Ever since the establishment of the mission, plants and trees 
J. have been introduced from foreign countries. An astonishing 

. proportion of them has lived and done well. The result is 

1. that there is said to be no place in the world where there are so 

many different plants, trees and flowers growing side by side 
( as at Santa Barbara — 150 different species of palms, fifty of 

;( bamboo, 300 of vines and creepers, and of trees, shrubs and 

■ I perennials as many as 2000. At no place on the coast, either, 

• are there so many varieties of seashells. 

* From a historical standpoint, Monterey is the most interest- 
ing place in California. Here, under a tree still pointed out, 
the sacrifice of the Mass was first celebrated in California, just 
three centuries ago, at which time the place received the name 
it bears to-day. Here, in 1770, Junipero founded the mission 
of San Carlos, afterwards removed to the Carmel River, a few 
miles distant, where he is buried. Here the Spanish fort was 
captured in 1846, by Commodore Sloat, and the Stars and 
Stripes raised for the first time in California. Monterey was 
also the first capital of the state. 

The sleepy old town, with its quaint adobe houses, is full of 
interest. Two miles distant is Pacific Grove, originally the 
seat of a Methodist camp-meeting, now a charming health and 
educational resort for thousands during the summer; but, after 

Iall, Monterey is famous most of all for ics hotel of the forest— 
the Hotel del Monte. 
It is scant praise to say that this establishment and its sur- 
roundings have no equal on the Pacific Coast. 




Intelligent and truthful men and women, who have sojourned 
in every great hotel in the world, say that in its i z6 acres of 
park and gardens, its strangely contorted oaks, and its equally 
symmetrical pines, its flowers which never fade, and its grass 
which never withers, the Hotel del Monte stands alone. 

Hon. Chauncey Depew declared it "the most beautiful 
place in the world." 

Andrew Carnegie said, " 1 have seen many beautiful places. 
This surpasses them all." 

It is doubtful whether any potentate in Europe or any multi- 
millionaire in America has an environment so delightful. Money 
will do wonders, but it will not make a climate. Abounding 
always in buds and blossoms, always as gloriously radiant as 
June herself, always in perfect order, Del Monte is the grand 
drawing room of California, and always open. 

One of the great attractions of the place is the famous 
seventeen-mile drive over a perfect roadbed through the forest, 
along the shore, in sight of the sea lions, into a weird, fantastic 
grove of ancient cypresses, close to the roaring surf, close to 
the peaceful bay. 

San Jose (ho-say) is the metropolis of the Santa Clara 
Valley, which in its one hundred square miles of orchards 
contains six million fruit trees. 

Of these there are more prune trees than any other, the 
Santa Clara Valley producing three-fifths of all the prunes 
raised on the continent. Cherries, apricots, peaches, grapes, 
and pears are also raised in almost immeasurable quantities, as 
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well as berries — ^strawberries, for instance, in " patches " of 
from ten to eighty acres. Citrus fruits do well, also, but so far 
the high quality of the deciduous fruits makes them the most 
profitable. The vineyards of this vicinity are in good repute, 
and most of the sacramental wine used in the East comes from 
this favored valley. Here, also, are produced three-fourths of 
the vegetable and flower seeds required by the markets of the 
United States. 

For these reasons, and on account of the high cultivation of 
land within its limits, San Jose is known as the Garden City, 
and altogether is one of the pleasantest, and, at the same time, 
most business-like, in the state. It is the point from which the 
great Lick Observatory, on Mount Hamilton, is reached by 
means of a panoramic drive of twenty-five miles. 

Here, underneath the base of what it was stipulated in his 
will should be the largest equatorial telescope in the world, repose 
the remains of the philanthropist, James Lick. " Unlovable, 
solitary, selfish, eccentric, and avaricious," the result, it is said, 
of a disappointment in early life, he left millions for the public 
good, including $700,000 for this observatory, which is a depart- 
ment of the University of California at Berkeley. Although 
the telescope cannot be looked through by visitors except on 
Saturday nights, the superb equipment of the institution is 
always shown with pleasure, and the views, both coming and 
going, and from the summit of Mount Hamilton are well worth 
the journey. 

The Alum Rock mineral springs, a park in the canyon of 
the mountain, eight miles distant, and the great quicksilver 
mines, twelve miles away at New Almaden, are places to visit 
from San Jose. 

Unfortunately for Santa Cruz, it lies a little off the direct 
line between Los Angeles and San Francisco, and for that rea- 
son it has never received the recognition which it deserves. It 
is located at the northern end of Monterey Bay and is reached 
from Del Monte by a railroad along the seashore. Another 
line runs directly from Santa Cruz and San Francisco, crossing 
the Santa Cruz Mountains, and passing through the big trees. 
Calif omians know and appreciate Santa Cruz, and strangers 
are beginning to realize that it is one of the most interesting, as 
well as one of the most attractive towns in California. 

One of the sights of California is the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University at Palo Alto, thirty-three miles from San Francisco. 
The bald fact that here some $30,000,000 is being expended in 
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the establishment and maintenance of an institution in which 
a liberal education is made literally and unqualifiedly free to all, 
is enough in itself to arrest attention, and stop the tourist in his 
tracks. 

Although the immense buildings are far from completion, 
enough has been done to make them of great interest, especially 
the Memorial Church, which, inside and out, is one of the 
architectural masterpieces of the century. Its great organ, its 
duplication of the Westminster chimes, its mosaics, its art 
windows, its wealth of statuary, combine to make it a place 
of pilgrimage. The college buildings, consisting of an inner 
quadrangle surrounded by an outer row, are of buff rough-hewn 
sandstone, in the Mission style. The central feature is the Leland 
Stanford Jr. memorial arch, which is exceeded in size only by the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris, and carries a frieze, designed by St. 
Gaudens, illustrating the Development of the Western World. 

The village of Palo Alto, an outgrowth of the university, is 
naturally subject to its influences, and the result is one of the 
most refining, and altogether charming social atmospheres 
to be found anywhere. 
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CHAPTER 



S I X 



San Francisco — A Citv Where Men " Do Things." 




a Boston, men think ; in 

I San Francisco, they 



■T has been said that h 
n Chicago, they talk ; i 
I do things. 

While this may not be quite fair, by infer- 
j ence, to the two Eastern cities, it is the exact 
] truth as regards San Francisco. 

Of course, nature did some things before 
■ men came. On a coast where for a thousand 
miles a good harbor is a rarity, here is one in which, safe inside 
the narrow portals of the Golden Gate, the oft-quoted navies of 
the world might not only ride at anchor, but have room to do 
considerable maneuvering. Here, through a break in the great 
coast range, flows the Sacramento River from the north, and 
the San Joaquin from the south, to mingle their waters in this 
lovely land-locked bay. 

Surely the old lady's admiration of the dispensations of 
Providence, in always providing great cities with good water 
facilities, in amply justified in San Francisco. Yet there were 
difficulties. The site was not ideal, by any means. There were 
great hills to be graded ; great tracts of land to be reclaimed 
from the encroaching water; most important of all something 
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must be done with the sand 1 But — hotels stand to-day where 
fishing was good in the 'so's; cars, for which the cable system 
had to be invented, climb to palatial mansions over the steep- 
est inclines known to city railroads, and where once there was 
only a whirling desert of shifting sand blooms a more beau- 
tiful thousand acres of park and garden than can be found in 
any city in America. 

Alongside of Golden Gate Park are some of the sand lots 
such as all of it was originally, and there is no greater contrast 
You will, of course, see the park — for its flowers and trees and 
grass, and all manner of vemal loveliness ; but see it, also, 
because of all monuments to the skill and patience, and faith 
and hope of mankind, it is one of the most striking. 

In many respects San Francisco is "different." In the first 
place, the residential portion Js mostly built of wood. An East- 
ern man looks, shakes his head, and wonders how long such a 
city will last before it becomes a pile of ashes and a fight over 
the insurance; but in San Francisco they point to their admir- 
able fire department; say redwood is slow to burn, and take 
chances. It must be remembered that, compared with 
New York or Boston, San Francisco — every bit of it — is new. 
Aside, possibly, from the old Dolores Mission (1776), it has no 
antiquities, but it does have a telephone to every sixteen inhab- 
itants; a six-million dollar 
city hall; one hotel with 
1400 rooms and 900 bath- 
rooms; theaters open 
throughout the year; a 
public library of 120,000 
volumes; a public bath 
accommodating 2000; a 
population of 360,000, and 
the claim to being the third 
commercial city in the 
United States. 

There may be another 
city in America which is 
as fascinating as San Fran- 
cisco, but if there is the 
present writer does not 
know either its name or its 
location. It is likewise pos- 
sible that San Francisco 





may not be, as its citizens 
say it is, the most cosmo- 
politan city on this conti- 
nent, but if there is another 
city within the confines of 
the United States which 
has as large a proportion 
of foreigners as San Fran- 
cisco, it has yet to declare 
itself. 

No matter how pressed 
for time you may be, you 
are almost sure to stay in 
San Francisco longer than 
you had intended. If you 
had planned to stay there 
four days, you are likely 
to remain a week. If you 
expected to spend a week, 
the probability is that you will spend a fortnight. 

Why ? You do not know. No one does. San Francisco 
is not an especially well-built city. Even its stanchest advo- 
cates will not claim that its climate is always all that might be 
desired. The streets are noisy and they run up hill and down 
in a most bewildering fashion. But there are stores and res- 
taurants and theaters and queer rambling streets that start 
nowhere and end in the same place, and there are parks where 
the flowers are a veritable glory, and, always and ever, the blue 
Pacific rising and falling and dashing against therock-bound coast. 
Naturally enough, with the Orient for a neighbor, there is a 
good deal of Asia in the atmosphere. You do not have to hunt 
for it. It is right in the heart of the city, within a. few blocks 
ot the principal hotels. Here, dominating completely and occu- 
pying exclusively twelve full city blocks, live twenty thousand 
Chinamen— not with the submissive, half-frightened, out-of-place, 
by-your-leave mien so common in the cities of the East, but 
self-assertive, independent, very-much -at-home, living their own 
lives, singing their own songs, worshiping their own gods, in their 
own incomprehensible way. A trip to Chinatown is an experi- 
ence which no traveler should miss, and which on no account 
should he repeat. 
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To those who live in the interior, especially that part ot it 
where it is said tiitre are thri.f men and a boy looking for 
every pint of water in the Mate, the sight of the Pacific, as it 
dashes upon the rocks at ihetli:: House, must be a never-ceasing 
wonder. Even for one to whom i. 'Id Ocean long since ceased to 
be a novelty, the spectacle Iv.is tharm. The surf thunders at 
the foot of the crags, bursts into millions d bubbles and falls 
back, wave following n-ave. diiitring in force, in volume and in 
beauty, so differing and so coming, so breaking and so dying, 
world without end. 

With San Francisco as a starting point, weeks can be pleas- 
antly spent in excursions more or lessextended. The immediate 
suburbs arein\iting. Oakland, across the bay, is afavoritehome 
city, free from much of the wind and fog of San Francisco, and 
a visit should be paid to Berkclcv, an extension of Oakland and 
the seat of the L'niversitj- of L Jifomia. Of all places devoted 
to learning none has so loieh i -.ituation. The accepted plans 
for the future of this tmi\Lr:-!(y are almost startling in their 
grandeur and magnificence, but having the state behind it, and 
already some large endowments from private indiwduals, its 
friends see nothing impossible or improbable in the project. 
Buildings are now being erected in accordance with the designs 
prepared under the Hearsi benefaction by eminent French 
architects, and what has been begun will be carried out. 

Among the first of the 
many attractive one-day 
trips from San Francisco 
that the \-isitor will make 
is the ascent of Mount 
Tamalpais over what is 
claimed to be the crooked- 
est railroad in the world, 
and " making good" by 
paralleling itself hve times 
within three hundred feet. 
The \-iew from the summit 
extends as far as the eye 
can reach, including the 
city, bay and suburbs of 
San Francisco. On a dear 
day the Sierras, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles away, 
are visible. 





CHAPTER 



SEVEN 



The San Joaquin Vallev and Yosemite National 
Park. 




an begins to know California who has not 

isome adequate idea of the products and re- 
sources of the San Joaquin Valley lying 
between the Coast Range and the Sierras, 
and in which is grown almost everything that 
grows in the state in such abundance as is 
difficult for non-residents to comprehend. 
Hot? Well, y-e-s, in summer. Heat, how- 
ever, being the factor necessary to complete the trinity of which 
soil and water are the other two, and results being what they 
are, little complaint is made by residents. 

Stockton, the gateway to the valley, has a population of over 
zo,ooo, and, on account of being at the head of tidal navigation, 
is likely to be in time the chief manufacturing city of the state. 
Bakersfield is important on account of its superabundant oil 
wells ; but if you have only a little time to spare, and want to 
see a typical San Joaquin Valley town, by all means see Fresno, 
the center of the valley and the geographical center of the state. 
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Fresno is quite as well worth the attention of the tourist as 
a dozen other distinctively show places. It is the center of the 
largest raisin growing area in the world, and the only district 
in America where raisins are produced successfully. The atmos- 
phere is so dry and the sun so hot that the grapes can be dried 
in the sun. They are then cleaned, stoned, washed and packed 
for market. The annual output reaches about $3,000,000, 

It is the 40,000 acres of vineyards where these grapes and 
others for the great wineries are grown that make this an inter- 
esting country. To ride for miles in any direction and not get 
away from them, unless it is to come to a great orchard of 
apricots or pears or prunes or peaches, for immense quantities 
of these fruits are also raised and sun-dried hereabouts; to see 
the great oleander trees, house high and a perfect mass of blos- 
soms; to come across the almond or the olive in full bearing; to 
ride through one avenue bordered on either side by an olean- 
der, a palm and a eucalyptus alternating_/i'r eleven miles — these 
are some of the things to enjoy in and around Fresno. 

In no place in the state is there a better system of irriga- 
tion than in the San Joaquin Valley, and the home-seeker of 
moderate means will be interested to know that there is still a 
place for him, that land and water are yet to be had at moder- 
ate prices, that he can raise oranges if he likes, or keep cows 
if he prefers. And because of green pasture the year round, it 
is claimed that a pound of butter costs less to produce by half 
than in Iowa or Wisconsin. 

It was in Fresno that the genuine Smyrna fig was first suc- 
cessfully grown in America. For years all efforts failed, and 




the California fig could not compete with the foreign product. 
Cuttings from the wild or Capri fig were imported, but with no 
result. It was not till a minute fertilizing insect was surrepti- 
tiously kidnapped, brought over and set to work between the 
wild and the edible ligs that the end so long sought for was 
attained. 

To go to the Yosemite as most people do, you take a sleeper 
at San Francisco and go by Southern Pacific to Raymond, 
where you arrive next morning in time for breakfast. Thence 
the route is by stage. You stop the first night at Wawona, and 
either go on the next morning, arriving in the valley at noon, 
or you can break the journey by spending one day in visiting 
the Mariposa grove of big trees from Wawona, and proceeding 
the next day. Perhaps, on the whole, this is the better plan. 
The Yosemite trip involves about 150 miles of staging, and 
ought to take at least five or six days, but it can be done in four. 

While this may seem a little formidable at first thought, it is 
a question whether anyone who truly appreciates the Yosemite 
would have it much more accessible, if he could. It would be 
better, of course, on some accounts, but, on the other hand, 
there is a singular propriety '.n making the approach to this great 
natural Shekinah a matter of some effort. 

One feels instinctively that it is not the place for cheap 
excursions. At the right time of year, which is any time after 
April I . — the earlier the better — the roads are not dusty, and 
while the rivers that fall into the valley have not lost volume, 
the ride through the majestic pine forests of the high Sierras is 
a filling preparation for the unspeakable sublimities that are to 




come. The roads are good, the stages easy, the horses in gooa 
condition, each four being changed about every eight miles; and 
as you are bowled along up hill and down, in the strong fragrant 
air, plunging deeper and deeper into the mountains, getting far 
beyond the sawmill and the lumberman, and see all about you 
the fluted columns of the white and sugar pines, standing erect 
and branchless for many, many feet, you feel as if you were 
already in temples not made by hands. 

Of course you will see the Big Trees. You are seeing Cali- 
fornia, and they are really the one thing above all others dis- 
tinctively Californian. They grow nowhere else. 

The Mariposa group numbers about six hundred. They 
are eight miles from Wawona. The tallest is 325 feet high. 
The base circumference of another measures 104 feet. The 
stage road leads directly through two of them. One completely 
shelters the coach and four horses. 

How old these trees are no man knoweth, and opinions vary, 
but all agree that they an; the oldest as well as the biggest living 
things on the face of the globe. Professor Jordan of Stanford 
University believes the oldest of them to have lived 8000 years. 
Before Abraham was, they were. Two thousand years before 
Christ some of these trees had bark on them a foot thick. 

No attempt will be made here to describe the valley of the 
Yosemite. Language is given some pretty severe trials else- 
where in California ; here it gives out completely. Your own 
words don't seem to " fit," and the words of others are not much 
better. They have been used, all of them, so frequently in 
describing lesser things that, really, there is nothing left. 




This may not be so apparent to you the first day as it will 
be later on. The eflFect of the overwhelming grandeur of it all is 
not usually instantaneous. It takes time to adjust yourself, and 
no matter what have been your expectations, if there is at first 
the slightest feeling of disappointment, it is because, and only 
because, you are not yet in focus. 

On the way into the valley, the view from Inspiration Point 
is one of the most comprehensive, and made most familiar by 
pictures. Here comes into sight the awful rock expanse of 
El Capitan, four hundred acres of sheer granite uplift, raised 
3300 feet above the valley floor. 

To the right is the Bridal Veil, nine hundred feet in length, 
and the most exquisite waterfall in all the world, especially at sun- 
set, when, stirred by the wind, it waves to and fro in all the 
rainbow glory of prismatic tints. 

The valley itself is only seven miles long and half a mile 
to a mile and a half wide. Through its emer^gjd meadows flows 
the Merced River, coming over the mighty cataracts of the 
Vernal and Nevada falls, and passing down the flashing cas- 
cades to the lower levels. Half a dozen other streams, more or 
less in volume, according to the melting snows, fall into the vast 
abyss. Chief of these, and never to be forgotten, is the Yosem- 
ite Falls, which comes down an awful twenty-six hundred feet, 
of which sixteen hundred feet — a quarter of a mile higher than 
Niagara — is absolutely without impediment. 

The Nevada Fall, equal usually in volume to all the other 
streams combmed, is six hundred feet, and shares with the 
Yosemite Falls, the admiration of the world. Just to see these 
two tremendous cataracts amply repays all the outlay, and they 
are only two features of a score no less wonderful and awesome. 

Steep and declivitous as are the sides of the valley, several 
safe and comparatively easy trails lead to their tops. E^ch pre- 
sents a different series of views, and the more that can be taken 
the better, but under no consideration omit a visit to Glacier 
Point. 

Here, overlooking every part of the valley not covered at 
Inspiration Point, the Great South Dome, the three great water- 
falls, the snow-capped High Sierras rising tier on tier, is, at last, 
a fitting culmination to the California pilgrimage. Not to have 
come here, not to have gazed speechless upon the most majes- 
tically beautiful of all earthly spectacles, is to make a mistake 
for which no amount of sight-seeing elsewhere can ever com- 
pensate. 
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CHAPTER 



EIGHT 



1 Utilize One's Time to Best Advantage. 



H'S in all other affairs of life, a well-laid plan is 
I of immense advantage to the traveler. To 
select beforehand the things you wish to see 
and the places you wish to visit, will econo- 
mize your strength, your time and money, 
and above all will bring you enjoyment and 
satisfaction not to be otherwise obtained. 
A plan cannot be made for you, except 
after consultation, but it is hoped that the sample semi- 
descriptive itineraries given herein will be helpful in a suggest- 
ive way as showing some of the possibilities of a tour of 
California. Bear in mind that this is an "elective course" and 
any part may be dropped at will. 

In the abridgment of the itineraries below, the following 
order of stating information is observed ; 
Distance. 

Means of transportation. 

Incidental features and important towns en route. 
Grade of hotel accommodations. 

Suggested local explorations such as can be made in 
time allotted. 
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ITINERARY No. i— FORTY-ONE DAYS. 

First day : Arrive at Los Angeles, first-class hotels, rest ; stroll 
in business section. 

Second day : Visit Pasadena, nine miles ; hourly electric car and 
three steam railroads. Villas, ostrich farm. South Pasadena. First 
class hotels. Ride or walk on Orange Grove Avenue, and Marengo 
Avenue. Beautiful residences and grounds. Electric cable and 
electric car to Echo Mountain (elevation 3500 feet) and Mt. Lowe 
(elevation, 6000 feet) ; summit of Sierra Maare Range. Grand views, 
sr^all hotel on summit. 

(A) By carriage (or single seat in tallyho coach in season) through 
orange groves to Lucky Baldwin's Ranch, 56,000 acres; famous 
racing stables and winery, beautiful country villa and grounds. Go 
via Alhambra (suburban village) and old San Gabriel Mission; return 
via foothill road, or vice versa. 

Third day : Leave Pasadena for Redlands (sixty miles); two 
steam railroads; orange groves and olive, apricot and peach orchards; 
Covina, Pomona, Ontario, Mt. San Antonio (10,600 feet) north of 
Ontario. Arrowhead — curious natural mark on mountain side north 
of San Bernardino. 

Redlands: First class hotel; orange groves; home of thirty 
millionaires. By carriage to Canyon Crest Park, Smiley Heights; 
private grounds, but open to public ; unexampled variety of tropical 
shrubs, flowers and trees ; magnificent view of city, valley and moun- 
tain range. 

Leave Redlands for Riverside (eighteen miles). First class hotel. 

Fourth day: Morning — electric car or carriage, down Magnolia 
Avenue, (seven miles). Largest acreage of bearing orange trees in a 
compact body in the world. Afternoon — carriage drive on Victoria 
Avenue. 

Fifth day : If in season, visit orange packing house and witness 
preparation of fruit for market. 

Leave Riverside about noon for San Diego (132 miles). Steam 
railroad. Corona, Santa Ana, county seat of Orange County and 
junction with branch railroad to Newport (beach and lumber port) 
and celery fields in peat-lands district. 

San Juan Capistrano Mission ruins at left of train. Forty mile 
ride along the beach in sight of the surf. 

First class hotels at San Diego and Coronado Beach (opposite), 
three miles by ferry and electric car or omnibus from San Diego 
depot. 

Sixth day : At Coronado, rest and local attractions ; bathing 
beach; warm plunge-bath under glass; fishing pier; boating on bay; 
tropical park; tent city. 

Seventh day : By steam railroad from San Diego to Tia Juana, 
Mexican border town (19 miles), or by steam railroad to El Cajon 
Valley, raisin growing district (16 miles). 
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Eighth day: Visit San Diego and by carriage to Point Loma, 
via Old Town, around head of. bay. Theosophical College of 
Mysteries. Grand sea view from promontory. Old town site of 
original San Diego Mission, first in California; quaint burying 
ground and old bells brought from Spain. Place of Kanaka Hotel 
in hide droughing days (Two Years Before the Mast-Dana). Marriage 
place of Ramona. 

Ninth day: To Los Angeles, (127 miles,) steam railroad. San 
Luis Rey Mission and English Colony, 5 miles east of Oceanside; 
towns of Orange, Anaheim, Fullerton (large fuel oil industry), Rivera, 
walnut orchards. 

At Los Angeles : special observation electric car for seeing city, 
or by regular line electric car, visit University and Westlake Park 
residence districts. 

(A) On foot, visit Sonora town (northeast) and Chinese quarter; 
see old church on Plaza; also by electric car, visit oil district. West 
First and Temple streets. 

Tenth day: Visit Santa Monica (18 miles), electric car and 
steam railroad. If by electric car, go via foothill line through 
Hollywood, returning via short line. Santa Monica, seaside resort, 
bathing beach, plunge bath, long wharf. 

Returning to Los Angeles, visit Redondo Beach (20 miles), one 
steam, two electric railroads. Seaside resort and shipping port for 
coastwise trade; good hotel; return to Los Angeles same day. 

Eleventh day: Visit Catalina Island (60 miles), all the year 
round resort; two steam railroads to San Pedro, thence steamer, 30 
miles; good hotel, Avalon Bay. Splendid fishing; tuna, sea bass, 
yellowtail, albicore, mackerel. Note curious flying fish from steamer 
en route. Take trip in glass-bottomed boat for view of ocean bed, 
sea mosses, shells and fish through phenomenally clear water. Tent 
city, golf links, dancing pavilion, curio shops. 

Twelfth day: Coaching trip over the mountain road ; wonderful 
marine views. 

Return to Los Angeles by afternoon boat. 

Thirteenth day: To Santa Barbara (no miles), steam railroad. 
Ruins San Fernando Mission, six miles from station of same name ; 
tunnel through mountains, i X miles ; Camulos, home of Ramona, 
San Buenaventura, county seat Ventura County (old mission seen 
from train); shipping point for great bean fields in neighboring 
valleys, fuel oil district. Between San Buenaventura and Santa 
Barbara, forty mile ride by the sea, continuing north 70 miles to 
Surf. Channel islands in the distance. At Summerland note surface 
asphaltum beds and oilwells in the ocean worked by pumps on 
trestles. At Santa Barbara, first class hotels. Visit Old Mission, 
best preserved in California. 
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Fourteenth day : By carriage to Montecito Valley, beautiful 
country homes, liveoak groves ; i:est in afternoon or ride on Ocean 
Boulevard. 

Fifteenth day : Leave Santa Barbara for Monterey and Hotel 
del Monte (275 miles). Steam railroad, shore line for 70 miles, Santa 
Ynez Mountains at right, pass Goleta Valley, mouth of historic 
Gaviota Pass. Alcatraz, depot for extensive asphaltum mines, 30 
miles in the interior. 

San Luis Obispo, county seat; Old Mission founded 1772. Im- 
mense seed farm in nearby valley, one item of annual product is sixty 
tons of sweet-pea seed. 

Paso Robles, hot springs and mud baths, Santa Lucia Mountains; 
northward, immense wheatfields ; Santa Lucia Mountains. Salinas 
at head of valley, 252 miles from Santa Barbara, is distributing center 
of importance. Immense beet-sugar factory. Castroville is point of 
divergence from main line to Del Monte. 

Sixteenth day : At Del Monte, magnificent hotel surrounded by 
1 26 acres of cultivated grounds, adjacent to Bay of Monterey. Take 
carriage for trip over seventeen-mile drive (macadamized road) pass- 
ing historic old town of Monterey (first capital of California), Pacific 
Grove and shore of Cannel Bay. Note bathing pavilion, monument 
erected in honor of Father Junipero Serra, founder of California 
missions; old lighthouse on Point Pinos, Moss Beach, where most 
brilliant mosses are found, sea-lion rookery off shore, Pebble Beach. 
The Hopkins Seaside Laboratory, a branch of the Biological depart- 
ment of Stanford University, is located at Pacific Grove. 

Seventeenth day : Rest at Del Monte amid ideal surroundings. 
Eighteenth day: Leave Del Monte by shore line for Santa 
Cruz. At Santa Cruz take carriage for Big Tree Grove {Sequoia 

3 semper virens). These are not the big trees of the Sierras and are 

far inferior in size. They are nevertheless notable and well worth a 
visit. 

Leave Santa Cruz by narrow gauge line for San Jose (34 miles), 
crossing Santa Cruz Mountain ; en route, beautiful forests and sum- 
ij mer resorts. Terraced orchards and vineyards on mountain side, 

ij Good hotels at San Jose. 

I Nineteenth day: Carriage drive through suburbs of San Jose, 

'' the Garden City ; srreat seed farms and deciduous orchards. 

j Twentieth day: By coach to Lick Observatory on Mt. Hamil- 

\ ton (26 miles). Great telescope, fifty-eight feet in length and fitted 

! with thirty-six inch lens. Picturesque mountain ride. 

I Twenty-first day: Leave San Jose for Palo Alto (17 miles). 

|[ Steam railroad. Stanford University, most richly endowed educa- 

Ij tional institution in America, magnificent buildings and grounds, 

harmonious architecture, Stanford breeding farm and great vineyards. 

Leave Palo Alto in afternoon for San Francisco (34 miles), steam 

railroad; en route note suburban towns of Belmont, San Mateo, 



\ 
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Millbrae and Burlingame and country seats of San Francisco's mil- 
lionaires. First class hotels. 

Twenty-second day : At San Francisco. By cable car (Haight 
Street line) to Golden Gate Park. See conservatory, Japanese tea 
garden, aviary, deer park and buffalo paddock, museum, observatory 
and lake on Strawberry Hill ; plan to spend one-half day in museum. 
Make second visit to park on Sunday for concert at Spreckels Music 
Stand. Take electric car from terminus, cable lines to Cliff House, 
Seal Rocks, Sutro Baths and Museum at northern end of peninsula, 
Oceanside, Golden Gate. Evening: visit Chinatown, adjacent to 
business center, stores of imported Chinese wares, restaurants and 
joss houses, beautiful examples of oriental art, tapestry, wood carv- 
ing, etc. 

Twenty-third day : Visit Mark Hopkins Art Institute, corner 
Mason and California streets. Academy of Sciences, 819 Market 
Street United States Mint, Fifth and Mission streets. 

Twenty-fourth day ; Visit Berkeley, University of California, by 
ferry and local train; electric cars thence to Oakland. By electric 
car to home of Joaquin Miller in Contra Costa Hills; bird's-eye view 
of city and bay. 

Return by local ferry and train to San Francisco. 

Twenty-fifth day: Visit summit of Mt. Tamalpais in Marin 
county, north of Golden Gate. Reached by ferry to Sausalito, 
thence rail via Mill Valley; unique mountain railway and grand 
views of entire bay region. 

Twenty-sixth day: Visit Napa Valley, large vineyards and 
wineries and Napa Soda Springs, by ferry, rail, ferry and rail, via 
Vallejo Junction. En route visit Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Twenty-seventh day : In San Francisco: Union Ironworks ship 
building plant (special permit required). United States Army Post, 
Presidio Reservation, State Mining Bureau, Mineral Exhibit in Ferry 
Building. Leave San Francisco in evening for (summer trip only — 
April to November) Ashland, Oregon (43 1 miles). Ferry and steam 
railroad. 

Twenty-eighth day ; This trip entirely for scenery en route, all day 
ride, through Sacramento Canyon, at base of Mt. Shasta (14,400 
feet), Sims, Sweetbrier Camp, Castella, Castle Crags, Upper Soda 
Springs, Dunsmuir, Mott, Sissons, beautiful forests and grand moun- 
tain scenery. Note particularly remarkable engineering over Siski- 
you Mountains. Return by next train. 

Twenty-ninth day: On the rail. 

Thirtieth day : In San Francisco. French, Spanish, Italian and 
Mexican restaurants; shops. 

Thirty-first day : Rest in San. Francisco. Leave on evening 
train for tour of Yosemite (in season, April 1 5 to October) ; by rail 
to Raymond (198 miles), thence stage 70 miles. 
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Thirty-second day ; Leave Raymond on stages of Yosemite Stage 
& Turnpike Co. Noonday meal at Ahwahnee (mountain meadow); 
dinner at Wawona, good hotel. Afternoon among beautifully for- 
ei'ted mountains. 

Thirty-third day : Leave Wawona 7:00 a. m., arrive Yosemite 
Valley hotel al.>out i :3o p. m. After lunch, by carriage or horseback, 
make tour of floor of valley, noting Yosemite Falls, Bridal Veil Falls, 
El Capitan, the Sentinel, Cathedral Spires, Three Brothers, Washing- 
ton Arches, Nortli Dome and South or Half Dome. 

Thirty-fourth day: Horseback with guides up trail to lip of 
Yosemite Falls and summit of Eagle Peak, one of the Three 
Brothers, grand views from Valley Inn of opposite wall and a wilder- 
ness of peaks beyond. Lunch provided by hotel. 

Thirty-fifth day : By carriage to Mirror Lake at base of Half 
Dome, before sunrise, thence to foot of trail at Happy Isles. There 
take horse for trail to Glacier Point, passing en route Cap of Liberty, 
Mt. Broderick, base and lip of Vernal Falls, and crossing stream just 
above Nevada Falls. Grand views of top of Half Dome, Clouds' 
Rest, and floor of valley. Lunch on Glacier Point. Stages in wait- 
ing for Wawona, delightful afternoon ride through mountain 
meadows joining main road at Chinquapin Flats. 

Thirty-sixth day: At Wawona, in morning visit gallery of 
Yosemite paintings. After lunch take stage for Mariposa Grove of 
Big Trees, seven miles; trees 5,000 years and five years old ; maximum 
height, 325 feet; circumference, no feet. 

Thirty-seventh day: Leave Wawona 7:00 a. m., arrive Ray- 
mond, 5:30 p. m. 

Thirty-eighth day: Leave Raymond for Fresno (50 miles), 
steam railroad. Fair hotels. Geographical center of state and cen- 
ter of most important raisin-growing section. Yearly product, 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 pounds. Miles of vineyards, great wineries 
and immense deciduous fruit orchards ; yearly output of wine upwards 
of 2,500,000 gallons; visit great raisin-seeding and packing houses 
and wineries, and drive through adjacent orchards. Leave Fresno in 
evening for San Francisco. 

Thirty-ninth day ; Arrive San Francisco. Prepare for homeward 
journey via Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver and Rock Island System. 

Fortieth day: Leave San Francisco for Sacramento (833 miles), 
steam railroad. Good hotels. Visit State Capitol and great railroad 
shops. Leave Sacramento in evening for Truckee or the East. 

Forty-first day ; If in season (May to September), stop at Truckee 
and take narrow-gauge railroad for Lake Tahoe (15 miles); steamer 
trip around lake, touching at numerous summer resorts. Return to 
Truckee in evening and continue trip East. 
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ITINERARY No. 2— FOURTEEN DAYS. 

/'Yrj/ day ; Arrive at Los Angeles. First-class hotels ; special 
observation electric car for seeing city or by regular line electric cars ; 
visit Westlake and Eastlake Parks, fine residence districts. En route 
to Eastlake Park note old Plaza, Mission Church, Chiratown, Sonora- 
town. 

Second day : Visit Pasadena (9 miles), electric cars and three 
steam railroads ; Ostrich Farm, first class hotels. Ride or walk on 
Orange Cirove Avenue and Marengo Avenue. Take electric car for 
summit Mount Lowe (elevation 6000 feet) overlooking valley. 

Third day : Visit Redlands and Riverside (60 miles), two steam 
railroads. First class hotels. At Redlands stop over of about two 
hours. Drive to Canyon Crest Park, Smiley Heights. Resume 
journey, arriving Riverside for lunch. Electric car or carriage down 
Magnolia Avenue. Over night at Riverside. 

Fourth day: Visit San Diego (132 miles), steam railroad; first 
class hotels, electric car and ferry to Coronado Beach. Local attrac- 
tions : bathing beach, fishing pier, tropical park, boating on bay. 

Fifth day : Visit San Diego. Electric car to University Heights. 
Leave San Diego after lunch for Los Angeles. Over night at Los 
Angeles. 

Sixth day: Visit Santa Catalina Island (60 miles), two steara 
railroads to San Pedro, thence steamer 30 miles, Avalon, beautiful all 
the year round resort, transparent water, curio shops; return to Los 
Angeles in evening. 

Seventh day: Visit Santa Barbara (no miles), steam railroad. 
First class hotels. Visit Old Mission and drive through Montecito 
Valley. Over night at Santa Barbara. 

Eighth day : Visit Del Monte (275 miles). Take seventeen mile 
drive and spend day on seashore and in grounds of hotel. 

Ninth day : Visit Monterey. Leave Del Monte in afternoon for 
San Jose (74 miles), steam railroad. Good hotels. 

Tenth day: Carriage drive through adjacent orchards. Leave 
San Jose in evening for San Francisco (51 miles), steam railroad. 
First class hotels. 

Eleventh day: At San Francisco: visit Golden Gate Park and 
Cliff House. In evening visit Chinatown. 

Twelfth day: Visit summit Mount Tamalpais(i9 miles). Ferry 
and unique steam mountain railroad. 

Thirteenth day ; Business section of wSan Francisco . United 
States Mint, Hopkins Art Institute, Academy of Sciences, Army 
Post, Presidio Reservation. 

Fourteenth day : Visit Berkeley (i i miles), ferry and steam rail- 
road. University of California. 
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ITINERARY No. 3.— SEVEN DAYS. 

As illustrating what can be done, the following itinerary is 
submitted. It represents the actual experience of a young 
lady whose time was limited but whose determination to " see 
everything" was unconquerable. Whether she was wise in 
attempting so much is another question. 

Sunday : Drive about Los Angeles 8 to 10 a. m. ; take Pacific 
electric railway car, Fourth and. Spring streets, for Pasadena; get off 
at Ostrich Farm ; arrive in Pasadena 1 1 .30 ; drive until 1 2.30 ; lunch 
at Hotel Green; take 1.55 car to Mount Lowe; reach tavern 3.15 p. 
m.; go up trail on burro and return; dinner at tavern; return to Pasa- 
dena on 7.00 p. m. car; arrive 9.20p.m.; all night Hotel Raymond. 

Monday: Take 8 o'clock electric car to Monrovia; get off at 
Baldwin's ranch ; short walk over grounds ; return to Alhambra 
junction; take San Gabriel car; see Mission; return to Los Angeles 
for lunch ; take i .40 Los Angeles Pacific railway car at Fourth and 
Hill to Redondo; return on same car to Playa del Rey; change cars 
for Ocean Park; get off at Pier avenue; walk down board walk to 
Santa Monica; return via Hollywood; dinner in Los Angeles. 

Tuesday: 8 a. m. Pacific electric railway car at Ninth and 
Main streets for Long Beach ; arrive 8.45 ; one hour on beach ; take 
Salt Lake railway train, 9.45, in front of bath house for San Pedro; 
10 a. m. boat to Santa Catalina Island; arrive at Avalon 12.45 » lunch 
at Hotel Metrople; return on 3.15 p.m. boat; reach Los Angeles 
6.40, via Southern Pacific railway; all night Los Angeles. 

Wednesday: 8.30 train to Redlands; drive to Smiley Heights ; 
lunch at Casa Loma hotel ; same train to Riverside ; drive Magnolia 
and Victoria avenues ; dinner and all night Glenwood tavern. 

Thursday: 8.30 train for San Diego; change cars at Orange, 
9.45 a. m. ; reach San Diego 12.45; drive over city and to oldest 
mission ; take ferry to Coronado Beach ; see bath house and tea gar- 
dens ; dinner and all night Hotel del Coronado. 

Friday: 8.35 a.m. train to Los Angeles; arrive 12.40; lunch 
and take train 3.00 p. m. to Santa Barbara; all night Hotel Potter. 

Saturday : Drive through town to old Mission ; along Mountain 
Boulevard through Montecito Valley to Miramar; return via Ocean 
Boulevard; lunch at Hotel Arlington; take 3.00 p. m. train to San 
Buenaventura; arrive 3.57 p. m. ; drive about town, see old Mission; 
dinner at hotel; return 7.52 train to Los Angeles; arrive 10.45 P* n^- 
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Tickets, sleeping car reservations and information about 
rates, train service, etc., will be gladly furnished on application, 
personally or by letter, to any of the following 

REPRESENTATIVES PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 



ATCHISON, KAN.: 
J. J. Kennedy, City Passenger Agent, 
326 Commercial St. 

ATLANTA, GA.: 
S. L. Parkott, Trav. Passenger Agent, 
6 North Pryor St. 

BOSTON, MASS.: 
K. £. Palmek, New England Pass. Agt , 
288 Washington St. 

BUFFALO, N. V.: 
W. F. Crawford, City Passenger Agt., 
297 Main St 

BUTTE, MONT.: 
M. M. Potter, General Agent, 
Pennsylvania Block. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 
John G. Farmer, Div. Passenger Agt. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.: 

F. D. Blackman, Trav. Pass'r Agent, 
12 West 9th St. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: 
Geo. F. Lee. Gen'l Agt. Pass'r Dept., 
91 Adams St. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO: 

G. D. Bacon, District Pa:;senger Agent, 
38 East 4th St. 

CITY OF MEXICO, MKX : 
Chas. B. Cleveland, General Agent, 
4 Gante St. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO: 

H. C. Young, City Passenger Agent, 
216 Williamson Bldg. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.: 
W. W. Wood, City Passenger Agent, 
2 Pikes Peak Ave. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA: 
A. T. Elwell, City Passenger Agent. 

DALLAS, TEXAS: 
S. J. Tucker, City Passenger Agent, 
Cor. Main and Akard Sts. 



DAVENPORT, IOWA: 
S. F. BovD, Division Passenger Agent, 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 
C. C. Gardner, City Passenger Agent, 
307 Brady St. 

DENVER, COLO.: 

Hal. S. Ray, Gen'l Agent Pass'r Dept., 

800 17th St. 
C. M. Van Law, City Passenger Agent, 

800 17th St. 

DES MOINES, IOWA: 
George R. Kline, City Passenger Agt., 
423 Walnut St. 

DETROIT, MICH.: 
F. B. Gilmer, District Passenger Agent, 
II Fort St. West. 

EL PASO, TEXAS: 
T. H. Healy, Passenger Agent. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS: 
V. N. Turpi N, City Passenger Agent, 
Cor. 5th and Main Sts. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK.: 
Hbnrv Hunt, City Passenger Agent. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 
J. F. Powers, Trav. Passeneer Agent, 
9 and to Claypool Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
J. A. Stewart, Gen'l Agt. Pass'r Dept., 
412 and 413 Bryant Bldg. 
C. W. JoNBs, City Passenger Agent, 
900 Main St. 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN.: 
F. M. Darrah, City Passenger Agent, 
230 Delaware St. 

LINCOLN, NEB.: 
F. H. Barnes, City Passenger Agent, 
1045 O St. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.: 
James Harris, District Passenger Agt. 
211 Main St. 

J AS. E. Joyce, City Passenger Agent, 
211 Main St. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 

Frank L. Miller, Dist. Pass'r Agent, 
237 South Spring St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.: 
G. W. Elkins, Commercial Agent, 
83 Todd Bldg. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.: 
J. N. CoRNATZBR,Gen'l Agt. Pass. Dept., 
Peabody Hotel. 
Paul S. Wkkvkr, City Ticket Agent. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.: 
Martin Johnson, Commercial Agent, 
46 Chamber of Commerce. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: 

F. D. Lyon, District Passenger Agent, 
322 Nicollet Ave. 

W. L. Hathaway, City Passenger Agt., 
322 Nicollet Ave. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.: 
V. M. Cluis, Trav. Passenger Agent, 
720 Common St. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
A. H. MoFFET, Gen'l East. Pass'r Agt., 
401 Broadway. 

E. D. Sprncrr, City Passenger Agent, 
401 Broadway. 

A. H. MoFFBT, Gen'l East. Pass'r Agt., 
35th St. and Fifth Ave. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, O. T.: 
J. S. McNally, Div. Passenger Agent. 

OMAHA, NEB.. 

F. P. RuTHBRFORD, Div. Pass'r Agent, 
1323 Famam St. 

R. C. Butler, City Passenger Agent, 
1323 Famam St. 

PEORIA, ILL.: 
Warren Cowles, Div. Passenger Agent, 
loi South Jefferson, St. 
Adolph Langfbldt, City Pass'r Agent, 
loi South Jefferson St. 



PHILADELPHIA, PA.: 
Perry Griffin, Dist. Passenger Agent, 
III South 9th St. 

PITTSBURG, PA.: 
Phil. A. Auer, Dist. Passenger Agent, 
415 Park Bldg. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: 
L. B. GoRHAM, General Agent, 
140 3rd St 

PUEBLO, COLO.: 
C. B. Sloat, City Passenger Agent, 
226 North Main St. 

ROCK ISLAND, ILL.: 
F. H. Plummbr, City Passenrer Agent, 
1829 Second Ave. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.: 
J. J. Goodrich, City Passenger Agent, 
6th and Edmond Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: 
H. P. Mantz, District Passenger Agent, 
901 Olive St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.: 
F. W. Saint, City Passenger Agent, 
6th and Robert Sts. 

SALT LAKE CITY: 

E. Drake, District Passenger Agent, 
100 West 2d South. 

SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.: 

F. W. Thompson, Gen'l Western Agent, 
189 Crocker Bldg. 

C. A. Rutherford, Dist. Pass'r Agent, 
623 Market St. 

TOPEKA, KAN.: 
A. E. Cooper, Division Passenger Agent. 

TORONTO, ONT.: 
A. C. TuRPiN, Gen'l Agent Pass'r Dept., 
77 Yonge St. 

WICHITA, KAN.: 
C. E. Bascom, City Passenger Agent. 



L. M. ALLEN, 

General Passenger Agent, 

C. R. I. & P. Ry., 

Chicago, 111. 



GEO. H. LEE, 

General Passenger Agent, 

C. O. & G. R. R., 

Little Rock, Ark. 



JOHN SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, 

Chicago, 111. 
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